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Fire-Walking and Related Behaviors* 


MAayYNE ReErp Cok, Jr. 


Editor's note: In the August 1957 issue of True magazine Mayne 
Reid Coe, Jr. described his early attempts at fire-walking and 
related behaviors. Shortly after this article appeared, the editor 
of The Psychological Record visited Coe and observed him per- 
form three of the behaviors reported in the following paper. 
These were: (a) touching a red-hot iron bar with a finger, (b) 
stamping a red-hot iron bar out of shape with a heel, and (c) 
splashing a puddle of molten iron with several fingers. Coe’s 
contacts with the hot objects were of very brief duration and 
no burns resulted. The editor is convinced of the validity of these 
acts, particularly since they were repeated in his presence by a 
third party who had never met Coe and who was a disinterested 


*This paper is reprinted by kind permission of The Psychological Record, 
a Quarterly Journal in theoretical and experimental psychology, published at 
the University of Wichita, Wichita, Kansas. The paper originally appeared in 
the October, 1957, issue. 
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and completely reliable subject. A fourth behavior reported by 
Coe, covering his hands with carbon black by placing them in 
candle flames without incurring any burn, has been successfully 
repeated by an associate editor of this journal. Coe’s fire-walk 
has been filmed by Twentieth Century Fox Movietone News. 

Mayne Reid Coe, Jr. is a chemist, attempting to find a natu- 
ralistic explanation for behaviors long regarded as “old wives’ 
tales” by scientists and as supernatural by laymen. We think that 
his work deserves the widest possible reading among professional 
psychologists, not so much for the validity of his interpretations 
but merely to establish the existence of the kind of data he has 
stumbled upon. It is for this reason that we have asked him to 
write the article which follows immediately below. 





To most people, scientists included, the ability of certain persons to 
resist the burns ordinarily attendant upon contact with incandescent 
objects, is completely incomprehensible. They will invariably declare, 
upon hearing of such events, that they are impossible, that some 
trick is involved, such as treating the skin with chemicals, or that 
the actors involved resort to mass hypnotism. Let us examine the 
evidence and see what we find. 


First we must establish the fact that such events actually occur. 


Below, we present the evidence, much of it anecdotal in nature, which 
comes to us in abundance from widely divergent sources. This is 
supplemented by a description of the author’s own successful attempts 
at fire-walking and related behaviors. 


History 


Mention is made in the Old Testament of Shadrach, Meshach, and 
Abednego walking in the fiery furnace and emerging from the ordeal 
unscathed. Although the account is perhaps somewhat embellished in 
the telling, it takes on meaning in view of events that followed. Thus, 
from the early centuries of the Christian era down almost to modern 
times, there have been numerous reports of the amazing invulnerability 
of certain saints to fire, burning coals, and red-hot iron. From the 
middle ages come tales of trial by fire, in which innocence was estab- 
lished if the party involved could run barefoot over red-hot plough- 
shares without being burned, or could hold a piece of red-hot iron 
in his hand without injury. Incredible? Yes! But as evidence piles 
up, we look back at those ancient times and wonder if past peoples 
did not possess knowledge lost to modern man. 


Let us begin with the saints. Who in this marvelous scientific age 
of ours ever bothers to read of their exploits? And who, doing so, 
believes? In our day and age, to do so makes one suspect. In fact, 
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if you were to go to a psychiatrist, the product of our highest institu- 
tions of learning, and say, “I really believe that saints handled red- 
hot iron without being burned and that they were capable of other 
amazing acts, such as levitation, as well,” he would certainly suspect 
you of psychopathy. And for this he could not be blamed. But the 
testimony of apparently faultless witnesses surely has some bearing 
here. Such reports were not considered as evidence in raising a man 
to sainthood unless the sources were unimpeachable. Regardless of 
the remoteness of the times, and other considerations as well, this 
evidence cannot be overlooked. 


Butler’s Lives of the Saints contains numerous examples of saints 
handling burning coals, cleaning out red-hot embers in stoves with 
bare hands, etc. M. Oliver Leroy and Herbert Thurston, S.J., have 
recounted the most interesting of these instances, and from their 
writings I will borrow a few (3). Leroy and Thurston themselves, 
however, freely admit that many of these amazing happenings may 
well have been embellished by the saints’ over-enthusiastic hagiog- 
raphers. 

The first instance I wish to relate, that, in the light of later hap- 
penings, could have occurred, is recounted by St. Gregory of Tours. 
Lacking sufficient corroborative evidence, we need not be quick to 
accept it as having actually taken place. However, it could easily be 
duplicated, as will be evident after further matters are discussed. 


During the sixth century, a Christian, in the course of a dispute 
with an Arian concerning the truth or falsity of the doctrine he 
upheld, threw his gold ring into a blazing fire and dared his opponent 
to recover it. The Arian feared to do so. The other thereupon reached 
into the fire, and searching the embers with his hand, found the 
red-hot ring and held it in his palm without the slightest injury. 


The next instance, which parallels the feats of contemporary fire- 
walkers, concerns the behavior of St. Peter Igneus. In the year 1062 
a certain party managed to be elected Bishop of Florence by resorting 
to bribery. As a result, the people, knowing his reputation, were 
greatly incensed and uprisings occurred. In order to quiet them, St. 
John Gualbert, Abbot of Vallombrosa, decided to appeal to “the 
judgment of heaven” by resorting to trial by fire. Accordingly, he 
asked Peter Aldobrandini, a monk later given the title of St. Peter 
Igneus, to undergo an ordeal by fire. If he should emerge unharmed, 
the bishop would be proved to be a fraud. 


Two long piles of wood, separated by a path just wide enough to 
walk between them, were set on fire. These were allowed to burn until 
the passage-way between them was completely strewn with glowing 
red coals. At this point, Peter walked barefooted along the entire 
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length of the passage-way between the two piles. No harm came to 
him whatsoever. As a result, the bishop was removed. 


Next, consider the feat of the Augustinian hermit, Blessed Gio- 
vanni Buono, who apparently duplicated the behavior of Peter Igneus. 
Giovanni’s feat is of further interest because it was offered in the 
cause of his beatification in 1251 and was corroborated by several 
witnesses. 


It seems that the brethren were discoursing around a great fire on 
a cold winter day and that Giovanni was lecturing them on the 
absolute necessity of holding to their faith regardless of hardships, 
telling them that they should fear nothing, neither great cold nor 
extreme heat, nor sufferings, etc. God, he argued, would always aid 
them when they needed him most. 


And saying this (the witness went on) John suddenly rose 
up and stepping into the fire he began to shuffle the embers about 
with his feet just as if they were water, and there he remained 
standing for as long a time as it would take to say the Miserere 
half way through. Then, quitting the fire, he went back to his cell 
and sent for Brother Matthew, as well as for this deponent and 
two other brothers of the same Order whose names he has 
forgotten. He told them that they must be the friends of God 
and love Him dearly; but since this deponent was convinced that 
Brother John Buono had suffered hurt from the said embers, 
he purposely came close to the same John that he might better 
examine and observe whether any damage had been done to his 
feet or his legs or his tunic, but, though he scrutinized them 
narrowly, he saw no trace of burning or of any injury. 


Another unusual occurrence is related by Mother Francis Raphael. 
This is the story of St. Catherine of Siena. 


Another day, being engaged in the kitchen according to her 
custom, she sat down by the fire and began to turn the spit; as 
she did so she was rapt in ecstasy . . . When supper was ended 
Lisa returned to Catherine, intending to watch by her until she 
should recover consciousness. On re-entering the kitchen, how- 
ever, she was terrified to find that Catherine had fallen forwards, 
and was lying with her body on the burning coals. The fire was 
large and fierce, for an unusual quantity of wood was always kept 
burning in the house for the sake of preparing the dyes. “Alas!” 
cried Lisa, “Catherine is all burnt’; and so saying she ran and 
drew her out of the smoking embers, but found to her wonder 
that she had received no injury either in her person, or even her 
clothes, on which the “smell of fire had not passed.” “And yet,” 
says her old English biographer, “it was.a great fire and she a 
long time in it.” 
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Of particular interest is the behavior of St. Francis of Paula. The 
following is taken from material presented during his canonization 


process. It is recounted by a witness to the incident, Bernardinus de 
Raymundo. 


It seems that Francis was present at a smithy while a horse was 
being shod. A bar of red-hot iron was left over, and Francis inquired 
of the smith if there was enough to do a similar job for him. As the 
man indicated the glowing red bar, Francis picked it up in his hands. 
Horrified, the others shouted to him that he would be burned. Francis 
replied, “By your leave, I am just holding it to warm myself.” 


Other accounts of St. Francis report that he often carried glowing 
coals in his hands, even offering them to others to hold, apparently 
indicating that he was extending immunity to them. He had been 
known to enter red-hot lime kilns to repair them and had even placed 
his bare feet over the flames leaking from the stacks of charcoal 
burners, until earth could be brought to cover the openings. 


Such instances of the behavior of saints are very numerous, and 
it would be pointless to relate any additional ones. Let us turn instead 
to a consideration of several cases in which there are no religious 
aspects in the behavior involved. 


The first is mentioned by M. Leroy and is taken from the famous 
tvelyn’s Diary. It describes the well known fire-eater Richardson, 
during a visit at Leicester House. There, in front of an enthralled 
audience, he ate burning sulfur on red, glowing coals, swallowing 
the whole mess after chewing it. Then, melting a thin glass in the fire- 
place, he would bite off a piece of it at a time, swallowing these pieces 
after chewing them. Another feat was to take a live coal on his ex- 
tended tongue and, placing an oyster on it, have the coal blown on 
with a bellows until the oyster was cooked. His feats are thoroughly 
described in the journals of the time, both in England and on the 
continent. The above stunts and ones similar in nature were per- 
formed often, to the intense enjoyment of royalty and other promin- 
ent people (3). 

The next case concerns Signora Girardelli of Italy, who toured 
England in the early nineteenth century, performing at fairs. Among 
other behaviors, she would heat an iron shovel to redness and pass 
it over her body without being burned. Then, she would lick it with 
her tongue while it was red hot. The hiss of the contact was clearly 
audible. Again, she would heat a shovel to redness and bend it by 
stamping it with-her bare foot. These and other feats are carefully 
described in Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal (1). 


The third case, which seems to parallel that of Signora Girardelli, 
is that of Nathan Coker (3) of Talbot County, Maryland. He, too, 
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would heat a shovel to redness and place the hot object against his 
bare feet. Likewise, Coker would lick the shovel with his tongue 
until it cooled. He also claimed to be able to pick a red-hot piece of 
iron out of a forge, holding it in his bare hand without being burned. 
As far as is known, however, he did not do this last in the presence 
of examining physicians. The account of Coker’s feats appears in 
The Spiritual Magazine for January 1872. 


During the last half of the nineteenth century we encounter the 
so-called spiritualistic mediums, and although a great many of them 
were exposed as frauds, the most successful, Daniel Dunglas Home, 
was never proved to be so. In fact, his achievements (3) are so well 
documented by scientists and laymen alike that we must accept the 
physical phenomena for consideration, however much we are inclined 
to label his dealings with “spirits” as nonsense. 


Home developed his ability to withstand heat at a rather late date 
in his mediumship, which, perhaps, accounts for his not carrying it 
further than he did. While appearing at the homes of the prominent 
people of his time, he would horrify them by going to the fire-place, 
reaching in and taking a lump of red, glowing coals about the size 
of an orange and walking around with it in his hands. How it chilled 
their blood to see it! Try as they would, they could find no trickery. 


Home’s hands were just like anyone else’s. 


It is possible that the trances that Home so laboriously appeared to 
induce before going through his repertoire with fire and hot coals were 
just so much acting, intended to mystify his audience even more. 
However, they may have served another purpose, that of allowing 
him to “screw up his courage” before carrying out his acts. We find 
some attempt at inducing a trance-like state in most fire feats. 


The reports of various witnesses to Home’s behavior are of con- 
siderable interest. Here is an account by Lord Adare of a seance 
that occurred on November 30, 1868: 


Home, entranced, went back to the fire, and with his hands 
stirred the embers into a flame; then kneeling down, he placed 
his face right among the burning coals, moving it about as 
though bathing it in water. Then, getting up, he held his finger 
for some time in the flame of the candle. Presently he took the 
same lump of coal he had previously handled and came over to 
us, blowing upon it to make it brighter. He then walked slowly 
round the table, and said, “I want to see which of you will be 
the best subject. Ah! Adare will be the easiest because he has 
been most with Dan (i.e., himself).”” Mr. Jencken held out his 
hand, saying, “Put it in mine.” Home said, “No, touch it and 
see’; he touched it with the tip of his finger and burnt himself. 
Home then held it within four or five inches of Mr. Sarl’s and 
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Mr. Hart’s hands, and they could not endure the heat. He came 
to me and said, “Now, if you are not afraid, hold out your hand.” 
I did so and having made two rapid passes over my hand, he 
placed the coal in it. I must have held it for half a minute, long 
enough to have burned my hand fearfully; the coal felt scarcely 
warm... 


Stainton Moses’ account of Home’s behavior is also remarkable. 
He writes: 


Mr. Home went to the fire-place, removed the guard, and sat 
down on the hearthrug. There he seemed to hold a conversation 
by signs with a spirit. He repeatedly bowed, and finally set to 
work to mesmerise his head again. He ruffled his bushy hair 
until it stood out like a mop, and then deliberately lay down 
and put his head in the bright wood fire. The hair was in the 
blaze, and must under ordinary circumstances have been singed 
off. His head was in the grate and his neck on a level with the 
top bar. This was repeated several times . . 


Sir William Crookes, one of the most eminent scientists of his day, 
attested to the genuineness of Home’s behavior with fire. Because of 
his stand, which did not, of course, include an endorsement of Home’s 
“spiritualistic” activities, Crookes lost the esteem of most of his con- 
temporaries in science. But he was stubborn to the end, refusing to 
recant. Even the motto he chose for his coat-of-arms flung defiance 
in their teeth. In Latin it read: Ubi Crux, Ibi Lux, which translated 
freely has a double meaning. The literal translation is: “Where the 
cross is, there is light.” Or cryptically, making a play on the Latin 
word Crux: “Where Crookes is, there is light’(2). 


In the present century, most fire phenomena occur among primitive 
peoples living in remote, relatively inaccessible regions. In remote 
sections of Bulgaria, for example, according to several reliable ob- 
servers, the natives practice fire-walking, dancing barefooted for 
lengthy periods of time on glowing beds of charcoal. These Bulgarian 
“ecstatics,” who probably borrowed their knowledge from the early 
Mohammedan dervishes, are called Nastinarians. 


Fire-walking is also practiced in the Macedonian village of Ayia 
Eleni in Greece. The event takes place annually, and although the 
practice is dated from the year 1297, it is believed to derive from the 
rites of Dionysos, dating back before Christ. On St. Constantine’s and 
St. Helen’s Day, a number of the peasants dance barefoot on vast 
beds of glowing charcoal. This is maintained for hours and is accom- 
panied by a form of self-induced hypnosis and ecstasy. Here again, 
it is the author’s belief that the only purpose served by hypnosis and 
ecstasy is to build up and sustain courage, or, perhaps, to hide the 
means of actually performing the feat. As the peasants dance on the 
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fire they hold icons. We see here a possible source of knowledge for 
those saints desirous of practicing fire phenomena. 


In the Algerian area of North Africa, a certain group performs 
fire-walks. This appears to be one of the dervish sects. The secret is 
passed on from father to son and kept in the family. 


At the Dervish monastery of Tekeit El Biktashia in Egypt, 
dervishes have been seen to pick a glowing piece of charcoal from a 
brazier and pop it into their mouths without burning themselves. 


The Polynesians are reported to walk barefoot on red-hot rocks. 
These rocks are at a much higher temperature than charcoal fire-beds ; 
yet, the Polynesians walk on them for longer periods than do many 
of the fire-walkers. The rocks are volcanic in nature, consisting of 
large chunks of porous lava. Huge fires burn for about two days, 
with the rocks heaped upon them. Numerous travellers have witnessed 
the practice, which is a part of religious observances. 


The yogis of India and Ceylon are particularly adept at fire-walking. 
In Thurston’s book (3) one can find a very engrossing account of a 
mass fire-walk in Mysore, India, in which several hundred people 
were reported to have participated. 


The most incomprehensible of all modern fire phenomena is related 
by John Dingle in one of his books on travel through China and 
Tibet. Dingle tells of seeing a yogi in Singapore heat iron sandals 
red hot in a furnace, strap them to his feet, and then walk across a 
temple courtyard, removing them at the end of the walk. When 
Dingle examined the soles of the yogi’s feet, he found them unburned. 
But when he touched one of the sandals with his finger, he received 
a burn, the scar of which he bears to this day. Yet, Dingle swears 
that he was not hypnotized and that the event actually occurred. 


Finally, I will mention the work of Harry Price, the famous 
English psychic investigator. Harry Price actually made his own fire 
bed and had Kuda Bux, a native of India, walk it while he made tests. 
At the time of his first investigations in 1937, he was unable to obtain 
the prolonged fire-walkings allegedly found among many primitive 
peoples. He concluded that only about two steps were possible under 
the conditions he had set up. Later, with further tests, using Ahmed 
Hussain of Cawnpore, a professional fire-walker, Price was able to 
do a little better, but not making the fire-walk himself, he was not in 
a position to adequately evaluate his findings. He correctly decided 
that as far as he had gone, there was no paranormal explanation neces- 
sary, but because others could prolong the walk, he correctly con- 
cluded “. . . but I still think there is something else.” 
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Personal Attempts at Fire-Walking 
and Related Behaviors 


The author has performed the following fire phenomena: 

Touched red-hot iron with my fingers. 

Touched red-hot iron with my tongue. 

Touched molten iron with my tongue. (No sensation! Can’t 
feel it!) 

Bent red-hot steel bars by stamping them with my bare feet. 

Run barefoot on red-hot iron. 

Walked on red-hot rocks. 

Plunged my fingers into molten lead, brass and iron. 

Taken a small quantity of molten lead in my mouth and spat it 
out immediately. Once I allowed it to solidify in my mouth 
and almost was burned. Never try this. 

Carried red-hot coals around in my hands. 

Popped red-hot coals into my mouth. 

Chewed charcoal off burning sticks. This is easy if done fast 
enough. 

Walked on beds of red-hot coals, taking eight steps to cross a 
fourteen foot pit. 

Placed my fingers, hands and feet in candle flames until covered 
with carbon black. (No burns! Not hot! Only warm! ) 

Held my face, hands and feet in fire for a short time. 


In all of these behaviors the contacts with fire or the hot object 
were, of course, of brief duration. I have never wished to continue 
the contact to the threshold of pain. 


A Scientific Explanation 


Modern man can take but one logical attitude towards “miracles,” 
namely, that a “miracle” is only an unknown or unexplained natural 
event. This should be made clear because we are slowly beginning to 
realize that many of the “miracles” of former times actually occurred, 
but that modern man has lost the ability to perform them. 


Fire-walking and other fire phenomena will always remain a great 
mystery, even with all of the facts known. It must take its place, 
however, with all of the other great “mysteries” known to science. 
What is more mysterious than a rainbow, the moon, the stars? If we 
had never seen any of these before, and then, were suddenly con- 
fronted with them, we would be struck dumb with awe. Seeing them 
constantly, they seem to lose this awesomeness. Yet, their inherent 
mystery remains. Everyone fears the unknown. I will never forget 
the fear that shook me, the first time I decided to touch red-hot iron 
with my finger. I had made enough tests and read enough on the sub- 
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ject to be certain that I could do it, and yet, when I came to try it, 
I shrank back in terror. For a moment I thought that perhaps I had 
lost my reason after all. 


Time and again I attempted the act; and each time I couldn't. It 
is one thing to try a behavior like this with no one to guide you, and 
quite another to be shown how. The belief that red-hot iron would 
burn me was so ingrained that it required an almost superhuman 
effort of will to overcome it. Each new phase of the fire phenomena 
that I tried presented the same problem, with the act required appear- 
ing less difficult after it had been performed. My early fire experiences 
are treated rather thoroughly in the August 1957 issue of True 
magazine. 


The fire-walk is a beautiful and awe-inspiring sight. When I first 
came to attempt a fire-walk on a red-hot bed of coals, I was faced with 
a fear even greater than when I had first touched red-hot iron. The 
reasons why I can perform the fire-walk and related behaviors are as 
follows : 


First, there is a natural moisture present on the surface of the skin. 
Under intense heat the skin sweats, and the moisture, which enters 
the spheroidal state, is converted to vapor, which occupies 22.4 molar 
volumes of the original moisture. This is why a microscopically thin 
layer of moisture can be a protection. We have then, skin, a layer of 
moisture in the spheroidal state, a layer of vapor, and the red-hot 
object. 


The spheroidal state of a liquid can be described in the following 
example. When you drop water on a stove that is sufficiently hot, the 
liquid, instead of vaporizing in a flash of steam, rolls around for a 
long time on the stove and evaporates one-fiftieth as fast as it would 
at lower temperatures. If the stove is not hot enough the water imme- 
diately vaporizes in a flash as steam, and disappears. In the spheroidal 
state, then, the liquid is not actually in contact with the red-hot object. 
It is separated from it by a layer of vapor. The hotter the object, the 
longer the spheroidal state is maintained, and the greater the protec- 
tion afforded by the cushion of vapor. Thus, it is safer to touch ex- 
tremely hot objects than it is to touch only moderately hot ones. Brass, 
for example, which melts at 1706 degrees F., feels cooler to the touch 
in the molten state than does lead, which melts at 621 degrees F. 


A second factor which helps to explain fire phenomena concerns 
the thickness of the skin. Longer contact with red-hot objects is pos- 
sible with thicker skin. Some people have thick callouses on their feet 
and hands. This prevents the heat of the moisture under the boiling 
point of water from imparting a hot sensation to their feet or hands, 
and allows them to handle hot objects longer, as in the case of 
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St. Francis of Paula. His hands must have been heavily calloused. I 
have duplicated this seemingly impossible feat by rolling the bar in 
my hands and, also, by bobbing it up and down, making intermittent 
contact with the hand. If there is a trace of fear present in doing this, 
you will falter and burn yourself. By rolling the metal, it doesn’t 
remain in contact with any one spot too long. 


In the instance where I walked on a large red-hot iron plate, the 
vapor in the spheroidal state held me above the iron plate, so that 
although the space was exceedingly small, there was no direct con- 
tact with the metal. This, by the way, so far as I know, was the first 
time the act had been done since the middle ages. The vapor held me 
up just as steam will push a piston up in a steam engine. The red-hot 
iron felt very slippery. This was the vapor cushion. You might say 
that I was walking on steam! Here, and in all cases, for the vapor 
cushioning principle to operate, the iron should be so hot that there 
will be no appreciable cooling when touching it. If the temperature 
drops too low, you will be burned. 


In the case of walking on fire, there are additional factors to con- 
sider. With iron and molten metals, we are dealing with radiant heat 
alone. With red-hot coals, we have heat being generated by chemical 
action, i.e., oxidation. The spheroidal state hasn’t too much oppor- 
tunity to operate here; but, of course, it will where contact is made 
with the incandescent carbon, irregular as to surface. When the in- 
candescent charcoal bed has burned sufficiently, a point will be reached 
when all the wood is burned out and practically pure carbon in the 
form of charcoal remains. It is fiercely hot, so hot that you can’t 
approach the inferno without shielding your face. Even then, the heat 
drives you back. Iron thrust into it would be heated red hot. 


At this point, if air is excluded from the carbon, it goes out 
instantly. The heat comes from the actual process of burning. When 
you step on the coals in this condition, the oxygen is cut off at the 
point of contact and the glow is momentarily extinguished. This is a 
curious thing. Here, a different action, together with the insulating 
properties of the skin and the spheroidal state, enables one to walk on 
fire. When a red-hot coal is brought in contact with moisture, the 
moisture is absorbed into the coal in an instant and extinguishes 
the glow at that point. The coal will not burn again as long as the 
moisture remains in it. Try to light a wet piece of charcoal. It can’t 
be done. 


The dervish who horrifies his audience by picking up a red-hot coal 
and putting it in his mouth is really not doing anything dangerous at 
all. Where it contacts his tongue, there is enough moisture present to 
extinguish the glow at the point of contact. He can still remove it 
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trom his mouth with the upper part still glowing. I have tried it 
several times and have never been burnt yet. 


The chewing of red-hot glass by Richardson, the fire-eater, is 
unquestionably true. I have touched red-hot glass with my finger and 
tongue safely. He must have used thin wine glasses, and when he bit 
into them, being thin, they would have cooled enough with the saliva 
present, to shatter. He swallowed the glass, of course. Now here is a 
secret known only to eaters of drinking glasses, razor blades and 
light bulbs. One first eats a loaf of bread. The glass goes to the center 
of the mass as it churns about in the stomach, preventing any cuts. I 


learned this from one of the few who do eat glass. I would never 
try it myself. 


In the case of Richardson cooking a small oyster on a piece of 
charcoal placed on his tongue, we must remember that the bottom of 
the charcoal would be wet with the saliva of the tongue. This won’t 
burn. I could easily duplicate the feat. However, I would caution 
anyone against trying these experiments unaided. There are techniques 
to be observed, even when you know the principles involved. 


And so we see that one group of “miracles” of ages past could 
actually have occurred. Now here is a strange fact. I find almost no 
embellishment in the fire phenomena I have related. Take, for example, 


the case in which the girl fell into the fire in a trance and was not 
burned. This is easily done. Let us assume that she fell just before 
the other party entered the room. The embers were almost burned 
out, yet the glow remained. When she fell, they were extinguished 


by the pressure of her body cutting off the air supply. It is really 
quite simple. 


In the case of the yogi walking across a temple courtyard with a 
pair of red-hot iron sandals strapped to his feet, the walking pro- 
duced an intermittent contact with the metal. It was the spheroidal 
condition assumed by the moisture on his feet that saved him. 


The spheroidal condition also operates with liquid against liquid. 
I have taken hot bacon fat into my mouth and expectorated it into a 
flame, causing the grease to flare up. This act and that using molten 
lead were used by Signora Girardelli in her presentations. She also 
took nitric acid into her mouth. This I have also duplicated, knowing 
that concentrated nitric acid is not as ionized as dilute acid and will 
not burn if the act is done quickly. Here again, the spheroidal state 
protected me. The nitric acid tasted like lemon juice and set my teeth 
on edge only slightly. There was about as much effect as in biting 
into a lemon, perhaps less. Of course, I spit the acid out quickly. 
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I have also plunged my hand into boiling oil and boiling lye, two 
acts that were attributed to St. Francis of Paula and considered 
“miracles.” Never try these. They are dangerous if not done properly. 


My purpose in performing these behaviors was to prove that stories 
about them in the past could very easily be true. I have always been 
very cautious in my approach to each of these phenomena and have 
never been burned, except in the case where I tried to walk on fire 
for the first time. The conditions were not just right, and one foot was 
faintly burned. The burn cleared up after a few minutes and I was 
able to make the walk safely. 


It would be highly dangerous for anyone to attempt these behaviors 
if their nerves did not respond to heat stimulation. Such a person 
would have no warning when to stop the acts and would prolong 
them until burned. 


Summary 


No paranormal explanation is necessary for fire-walking and 
related behaviors. With incandescent objects, protection is afforded 
by the spheroidal condition assumed by liquids. With glowing coals, 
a combination of the spheroidal condition, cutting off of oxygen, 
liquid absorption, and skin thickness operates to prevent a person 
from being burned. 
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Checking Success and the Relationship of 
Personality Traits to ESP’ 


CARROLL B. NASH AND CATHERINE S. NASH 


The purpose of the experiment was to determine whether hits can 
be paranormally distinguished as such and to determine the effects 
of certain personality factors and belief in the possibility of ESP on 
success in obtaining hits. It was conducted in 1955-56 with the stu- 
dents in the experimenters’ sophomore course in biology at St. 
Joseph’s College as the subjects. The targets were the digits from 
one to five as recorded in a record book. Unknown to the subjects 
was the fact that the digits were recorded as Arabic numerals, words, 
Roman numerals, dots, and all four of the preceding. Each of the 
five digits was recorded in each of these five ways within the run, 
and the order of the digits and the way each was recorded was 
determined from a table of random numbers. Because the frequency 
of the five digits and the frequency of the five ways of recording them 
were limited only by the numbers in the table, the targets of the run 
constituted an open series. 


The recording was done by the agent who was the junior author. 


Because it was done for several days in advance and for several 
runs at a time and because, once recorded, the targets in the record 
book were kept covered until the completion of the run, clairvoyance 
is considered to be a more likely explanation for the results than is 
telepathy, although the latter is not precluded. 


It was decided before the tests were begun that ten runs would 
be given each of the students who completed the biology course. The 
ten students who withdrew from the course participated in from three 
to six runs apiece. The age range of the 24 subjects who completed 
the experiment was 18-21 and the age range of all of the subjects 
was 18-25. All of the subjects were males. 


Only one run was given the subject per session. The subject was 
instructed to make a call for each of the 25 trials of the run and to 
follow the call with the word, check, whenever he felt the call was a 
hit. He was told to attempt to check 5 to 10 of his calls per run. The 
agent and the record book were behind a screen, and neither was 
visible to the subject during the run. The agent recorded the subject’s 
calls and checks and informed him when the last call was completed. 
The calls were recorded in a column adjacent to the target column, 
and the checks were recorded in a column adjacent to the call 


1 The research was supported by a grant from the Parapsychology Founda- 
tion. Among the helpful suggestions received in the preparation of the manu- 
script, the authors specially acknowledge those of Mr. and Mrs. J. Fraser Nicol. 
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column. Two target columns occupied a page, each column consisting 
of the 25 targets of the run. Uncalled target columns on pages to 
which the record book was opened were covered by sheets of paper 
so that they were not visible to the agent. The results of the run 
were immediately tabulated by the agent and disclosed to the subject. 
Later they were independently checked. At no time did the subject 
see the targets in the record book and, except when under the obser- 
vation of the agent, the record book was kept in a locked container. 


For each of the ten runs, rewards were given to the subject who 
obtained the most hits and to the subject who had the highest per- 
centage of checks that were hits. Unknown to the subjects the agent 
measured the interval of time between the subject’s first and last 
responses in each of his last three runs. These were averaged to 
obtain the subject’s speed of calling. 


The following form was used both at the beginning and at the end 
of the experiment to determine the subject’s degree of belief in ESP. 


Check the statement below that most closely represents your 
opinion of whether the results of the parapsychology experiment 
in which you are participating could be affected by extrasensory 
perception. 

—__—1l. Iam convinced that the results could be affected by ESP. 


__2. I believe that the results probably could be affected by 
ESP but I am not convinced of it. 


3. My mind is evenly divided concerning the probability or 
improbability that the results could be affected by ESP. 

4. I believe that the results probably could not be affected 
by ESP but I am not convinced of it. 


____5. I am convinced that the results could not be affected by 
ESP. 


The Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament Survey (2) was adminis- 
tered to the subjects. It provides a measurement on an eleven-point 
scale of the following ten personality traits: general activity, restraint, 
ascendance, sociability, emotional stability, objectivity, friendliness, 
thoughtfulness, personal relations, and masculinity. Also, the subject 
rated himself on confidence by giving himself a value from zero to ten. 
As this trait, presumably, is possessed in proportion to the degree 
one believes himself to have it, self-rating of self-confidence may 
compare favorably with its determination by other methods. 


After the completion of the experiment, it occurred to us that it 
might be informative to compare the ESP scores of the subjects 
with their results on the American Council on Education Psycholog- 
ical Examination for College Freshmen, for which scores in terms 
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of percentile ranks were available in the college files. This examination 
is commonly given to freshmen for the purpose of appraising their 
“scholastic aptitude.” While it is not a measure of basic intelligence, 
it is generally considered indicative of “mental alertness.” Using 
earlier editions of this same test, Humphrey (3) had reported a 
significant correlation between the examination scores and the ESP 
scores of her subjects. 


For the subjects in our experiment who completed ten ESP runs 
each, percentile ranks for the 1954 edition of the “A.C.E.” Examina- 
tion were obtained from the college files for 22 subjects. For one 
other subject we used his rank on the 1953 edition; one subject did 
not take the test. Thus there are 23 subjects for whom we can com- 
pare ESP scores and “scholastic aptitude” ratings. 


Results 


The ESP test consisted of 289 runs with the 34 subjects. The 
deviation was +42 with a chance expectancy score of 1445 and an 
average run score of 5.15. The CR of 1.24 is not significant. 


In the checking of their calls believed to be hits the subjects aver- 
aged between 4 and 9 checks per run. The results of all 34 subjects 
are presented in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 








Hits Misses 


Checked 389 1325 
Not Checked 1098 4413 
Total 1487 5738 
% Checked 26.2 23.1 








The value of the chi square is 6.15 which, with one degree of free- 
dom, has an associated probability of 0.013, which is significant. The 
percentage of checked hits is greater than the percentage of checked 
misses, and supports the similar finding of the Nicols (4). This 
result is of particular significance because it includes all of the results 
of all of the subjects tested. 


The checking results for each run score are presented in Table 2. 


The expected frequency of checked hits is determined by the follow- 
ing formula: 


number of hits X number of checked calls 
number of trials 
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TABLE 2 











Ave. Dev. of 
No. Hits Checks Checked 
Runs Checked per Run Hits 
3 0 5.33 _— 

5 2 5.60 +0.88 
18 8 5.89 —0.48 
29 23 6.07 +1.88 
52 53 5.69 + 5.64 
59 87 6.10 +15.00 
48 72 5.85 +4.56 
41 72 5.95 +3.68 
27 57 6.15 +3.88 

5 11 5.80 +0.56 

2 4 6.00 —0.80 





ODO MAN A Uf WH — © 


—_ 





For the 289 runs the correlation between the number of checks per 
run and the number of hits per run is +0.04 which, with a probability 
of 0.6, is not significant. This indicates that success in checking hits 
does not result from a higher frequency of checks when the run score 
is high. Also indicating that success in checking is independent of 
the number of hits per run is the fact that, with only two exceptions, 
the deviation of checked hits is positive at all run score levels (Table 
2). 


The data which were divided according to whether the subject 
averaged above or below the mean expectancy of 5 hits per run are 
presented in Table 3. 


TABLE 3 








High-Scoring Subjects Low-Scoring Subjects 
Hits Misses Total Hits Misses Total 


Checked 278 851 1129 111 474 585 
Not Checked 770 2826 3596 328 1587 1915 
Total 1048 3677 4725 439 = 2061 2500 
% Checked 26.5 23.1 25.3 23.0 











Both high-scoring and low-scoring subjects checked a higher per- 
centage of hits than of misses, and the difference between the two 
groups is not significant. This indicates that checking success did not 
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result from high-scoring subjects checking a greater percentage of 
their calls than did the low-scoring subjects. 


The results with respect to hits and checked hits for each of the 
five target symbols are presented in Table 4. 


TABLE 4 


. - No. of “‘Observ ed ; Dev. 
Target Symbol No.of Obse rve ed Checked Cc — Dex. Cc — 
Rasen oumerel 1,446 319 358 93 +29.8 +140 
Arabic numeral 1,442 302 330 80 + 13.6 +10.9 
Four symbols 1,514 308 339 71 +5.2 +2.0 
Word 1,469 297 350 70 +3.2 —O0.8 
Dots 1,354 261 337 75 —98 +10.0 








There are no significant differences between the results with the five 
kinds of target. The results of an experiment by the senior author (5) 
suggest that multiple-symbol targets are less favorable than targets 
with single symbols. However, the results of the present experiment 
fail to show a disadvantage to multiple-symbol targets where each of 
the symbols is indicated by the same response. 


The subjects who completed the experiment were classified on the 
basis of their belief in ESP both before and after the experiment. 
The most favorable attitude towards ESP was given a numerical 
value of 5, and descending numbers were given to the decreasing 
degrees of belief in ESP down to 1 for complete disbelief. The ESP- 
belief ratings of the 24 subjects at the beginning and end of the 
experiment are presented in Table 5. 


TABLE 5 


ESP- >-Belief Rating 
No. Subjects at Beginning 
No. Subjects at End 








It can be seen from this table that the probability placed by the 
subjects on the results of the experiment being affected by ESP was 
considerably increased during the experiment. At the beginning of 
the experiment the mean rating of the subjects was 2.6, approxi- 
mately midway between an evenly divided mind and belief that the 
results could not be affected by ESP. At the end of the experiment 
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the mean rating was 3.7, approximately midway between an evenly 
divided mind and belief that the results could be affected by ESP. 
The degree of belief in ESP was higher in 19 of the 24 subjects at 
the end of the experiment than it was at the beginning and lower 
in only 3. 


The ESP-belief ratings both at the beginning and at the end of 
the experiment for subjects who completed the experiment were 
correlated with hits and were found to have values of +0.23 and 
—0.18, respectively. Neither correlation is significant. 


The sum of squares score for each subject who completed the 
experiment was computed according to the formula 3X2 — (=X)2/N 
where X represents an individual run score. The average sum of the 
squares for the subjects in each of the four categories of ESP-belief 
at the beginning of the experiment is given in Table 6. 


TABLE 6 








ESP-Belief Total Sum of Degrees of Mean Sum 

Rating the Squares Freedom2 Squares 
29.25 

29.83 

37.88 

39.65 

+ 3 4153.0 32.96 
+ 1 3859.0 90 42.88 








The two groups most convinced of the possibility of ESP were 
combined, as were the two groups least convinced of its possibility 
(Table 6). The total sum of squares for each of the two combined 
groups (obtained by adding each subject’s sum of squares) was 
divided by the degrees of freedom to obtain the mean sum of squares. 
The F ratio was obtained by dividing the mean sum of squares for the 
two groups. When statistically evaluated by referring to an F table, 
the F ratio was found to have a probability of = .05. The value of 
the F ratio is approximately the same as that obtained by Van de 
Castle between sheep on the one hand and conflicts and goats on the 
other (8) and, although no more than suggestive, is in agreement 
with his finding of a lower run score variation for believers than for 
those who disbelieve in ESP. These results suggest that believers in 
ESP have greater psi stability than disbelievers. 


2 The degrees of freedom are nine (number of runs — 1) times the number of 
subjects involved. 
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The correlations of the hits of the 24 subjects who completed the 
test with (1) time used to complete the run, (2) self-confidence, and 
(3) the ten personality traits of the Guilford-Zimmerman Tempera- 
ment Survey are presented in Table 7. 


TABLE 7 











Personality Trait Correlation 





Speed of Calling 0.28 
Confidence 0.02 
General Activity 0.36 
Restraint —0.23 
Ascendance —0.01 
Sociability 0.28 
Emotional Stability 0.26 
Objectivity 0.25 
Friendliness 0.21 
Thoughtfulness —0.28 
Personal Relations 0.03 
Masculinity —0.09 





The number of subjects is 24 for each correlation. None of the 
correlations is independently significant ; however, they are in agree- 
ment with the results of comparable previous experimentation (6). 


While the comparison of the ESP scores with the percentile ranks 
for the American Council on Education Psychological Examination 
was not planned in advance, as has been explained earlier, the coeffi- 
cient of correlation for the 23 available subjects was +.55 with a 
probability of less than .01. This corroborates the finding of Hum- 
phrey (3), although, contrary to her finding of a significant corre- 
lation for the linguistic ability part of the examination and a negli- 
gible coefficient for the part on quantitative ability, the correlation 
coefficient for quantitative ability in the present experiment was +.60 
with a probability of less than .005 and the correlation coefficient 
for linguistic ability was +.47 with a probability of .025. 
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Discussion 


Speed of calling: positively correlated with hits in agreement with 
Nicols’ results’. Rejection of the first impression would not only 
decrease the speed of calling but would presumably cause psi-missing 
and thereby lead to a positive correlation between the speed of calling 
and hitting success. 


Confidence : positively correlated with hits in agreement with Nicols’ 
results, but with a value too low to afford any indication of a relation- 
ship between this factor and ESP. It is possible that the factor of con- 
fidence measured by the subject’s placing of himself on an eleven- 
point scale is not identical with the factor of confidence measured 
by the Guilford-Martin questionnaire which was used by the Nicols. 


General activity: positively correlated with hits in agreement with 


Nicols’ results. Strong drive, energy, and activity may be related 
to psi expression. 


Restraint : negatively correlated with hits in agreement with Nicols’ 
results. Restraint is the opposite of the former trait of rhathymia in 
the Guilford series. It is possible that the happy-go-lucky, carefree, 
impulsive person has more success in psi expression than the over- 
restrained, over-serious person who may be less likely to give vent to 
his extrasensory perceptions. Restraint is positively correlated with 


the factor, thoughtfulness, and they have similar correlations with 
hits (Table 7). 


Ascendance: negatively correlated with hits in agreement with 
Nicols’ results. The low correlation of ascendance or social leadership 
with hits both in this experiment and in the Nicols’ affords no indica- 
tion of a relationship between ascendance and ESP. 


Sociability: positively correlated with hits in agreement with 
Nicols’ results. Sociability was formerly called social extraversion 
in the Guilford series. The disposition to participate in the social 


activity of taking an ESP test may be related to the scores obtained 
in the test. 


Emotional stability: positively correlated with hits in agreement with 
Nicols’ results. It is possible that the factor of emotional stability 
measured by the Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament Survey is not 
identical with the factor of emotional stability measured by the 
Cattell Sixteen Personality Factor Questionnaire used by the Nicols. 
Emotional stability may be correlated with ESP scores because it 

3In comparing this and other correlations with those obtained by the Nicols, 
their Unknown Series is referred to because their Known Series was obtained 
by a different technique than that of the present experiment. Where no com- 


parison is made, the trait was not measured by the Nicols who used an earlier 
issue in the Guilford series of personality inventories. 
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produces stability of psi expression whether the latter is manifested 
in positive or in negative scoring. 

Objectivity: positively correlated with hits. Less egoism may be 
associated with greater ESP, and touchiness or hypersensitivity with 
lesser ESP. 


Friendliness: positively correlated with hits. Friendliness is the 
former trait of agreeableness in the Guilford series. In view of the 
positive scores in ESP tests of subjects with positive attitudes towards 
the agent and of the negative scores of subjects with negative atti- 
tudes towards the agent (1), ESP scores may generally be expected 
to be positively correlated with friendliness. Other things being equal, 
subjects scoring high in friendliness are more likely to have positive 
attitudes towards the agent than are subjects who score low in this 
trait. 


Thoughtfulness: negatively correlated with hits in agreement with 
Nicols’ results. Thoughtfulness is the former trait of thinking intro- 
version in the Guilford series. Reflection may decrease ESP expres- 
sion and lead to psi-missing. 


Personal relations: positively correlated with hits but with too low 
a value to afford any indication of a relationship between this factor 


and psi expression. Personal relations is the former trait of co-opera- 
tiveness in the Guilford series. 


Masculinity: negatively correlated with hits but with a value too 
low to indicate any relationship between this factor and ESP. 


All eight of the above twelve traits that were also measured by the 
Nicols have correlations of the same sign as found in their study. All 
four of these traits (confidence, restraint, emotional stability, and 
thoughtfulness) for which they gave an expected range of correlation 
when 62 subjects are used (6) are of the same sign and three fall 
within the range predicted even though only 24 subjects were used. 
Only confidence fell outside the predicted limits, and it may be a 
different factor than measured by the Nicols. 


The results of the present experiment support the Nicols’ findings 
both in respect to success in checking hits and in respect to correla- 
tions between psi expression and personality traits. They do not sup- 
port, per se, the Nicols’ hypothesis that success in checking hits is 
indicative of knowledge that the checked calls were hits (4). The 
Nicols’ reasoning is that checking a hit is not a second act of ESP 
because their confident subjects, who were successful in hitting, were 
not successful in checking hits, while their unconfident subjects, 
who were unsuccessful at hitting, were successful in checking hits. 
According to their argument, if checking a hit were a second ESP 
act, subjects successful in hitting should be successful in checking 
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hits and subjects poor at hitting should be poor at checking hits. 
However, because of the possibility of opposite expression in two psi 
tasks in the same experiment (7), the reverse may be true, and their 
findings are explainable on this alternative hypothesis. 


It is possible that the hits which are checked are not psi-produced 
but are random hits, in which case checking hits would be the only 
act of ESP taking place. This possibility is particularly pertinent to 
the two checking experiments which have been reported, namely that 
of the Nicols (4) and the present one, as in neither of these tests is 
the deviation of hits significant. Even in an experiment in which 
both hitting and checking hits were significant, ESP could be con- 
fined to a single act per trial, sometimes in the production of a psi 
hit and sometimes in the checking of a random hit. 
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The Herrmann “Poltergeist” Case 
J. L. WooprurF 


There appeared in the April, 1958, issue of this JouRNAL, under 
the heading Poltergeist on Long Island, a summary of certain events 
which were reported to have occurred at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
James Herrmann of Seaford, Long Island. Because this case provides 
an illustration of some of the problems associated with the evaluation 
of spontaneous material, even when it is contemporary, the writer 
believes that his reaction to a visit to the Herrmann residence might 
be of some interest to those who have been following this case. He 
availed himself of the opportunity to accompany Dr. J. Gaither Pratt, 
of the Parapsychology Laboratory at Duke University, on a visit to 
the Herrmann home on Saturday morning, March 1, 1958. The visit 
was made as a conclusion to several days of investigation carried 
out by Dr. Pratt. During the period covered by Dr. Pratt’s investiga- 
tion there had been intense journalistic, but little “poltergeist,” activity. 
Our visit was made by arrangement with the Herrmanns and took 
place at a sufficiently early hour to enable us to escape the attention 
of reporters. Prior to the visit, the writer had followed the newspaper 
accounts of the case with some interest, had talked by phone with 
Mr. Herrmann on two occasions, had discussed some of the interest- 
ing aspects of the case with Dr. Pratt, and had read portions of 
certain written accounts prepared by Dr. Pratt which were largely 
based upon the rather detailed written records of Detective Joseph 
Tozzi, who had been assigned to the case by the Nassau County police. 
The observations which follow are considered to be in no way 
definitive because of the rather meager contact the writer has had 
with the case. They are simply provided to indicate an individual 
reaction to a certain kind of spontaneous material. 


In an investigation of this sort it is of course the hope, but usually 
not the expectation, that one will witness actual occurrences of the 
phenomena under consideration. During our approximately two-hour 
visit to the Herrmann home, no unusual events took place. However, 
we were able to talk to each member of the household at some length, 
to examine certain of the objects that had been involved in the various 
incidents, and to attempt a reconstruction of some of the more 
significant events themselves. In undertaking this kind of investigation 
of possible psi phenomena, one is forcibly impressed by his utter de- 
pendence upon human observation, memory, and report, and he must, 
of course, be very much aware of the fallibility of these processes. 
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Among the hypotheses that have been offered as explanatory of 
the Seaford events are the following: 


(a) The phenomena have been caused by some kind of physical 
force having no dependence upon a human agency. The force is 
usually identified as electronic or vibratory in nature. 


(b) The phenomena have been produced by a living human, but 
without awareness or conscious intent. They are, however, non- 
parapsychological in nature and are probably manifestations of 
extreme dissociation such as may occur in somnambulistic or fugue 
states. 

(c) The phenomena have been produced by a living human, in a 
consciously motivated fashion, with complete awareness, and are 
within the “normal” range of experience. If the phenomena have 
this basis, since there has been denial by members of the family of 
their direct involvement in the production of these phenomena, the 
application of the term “hoax” would be appropriate. 

(d) The phenomena have been produced by a living human, are 
“paranormal,” and are probably a psychokinetic form of psi mani- 
festation. 


Based upon the fairly limited information available to the writer, 
he has concluded that there are insufficient grounds for either the 
complete acceptance or complete rejection of any one of these hy- 
potheses, and the following considerations are presented in a tentative 
and exploratory fashion. To further simplify this presentation, only 
superficial consideration will be given to an examination of the evi- 
dence relating to hypotheses (a) and (b) above. Although perhaps 
neither can be completely dismissed, there appears to be little positive 
evidence to support them. 


A number of attempts, in which various kinds of test instruments 
and electronic devices were used, have been made to evaluate the 
hypothesis (a) that the Seaford phenomena were produced by some 
kind of “normal” physical force or energy.! Attempts to verify this 
position appear to have met with no positive support. For example, 
it is interesting to note that the only home in the neighborhood which 
appears to have been affected is that of the Herrmanns. Further, 
although the “poltergeist” events apparently have occurred at some 
time in almost every room in the house, there appears to be no clear- 
cut case of simultaneous events in two different localities. Objects in 
the immediate region of an affected object have generally remained 
completely undisturbed. These, and similar facts, appear to argue 
against the cogency of the physical force hypothesis. 


1 Mr. Herrmann has on a number of occasions expressed a preference for the 
physical force explanation. 
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As far as the writer is able to ascertain, no serious attempt has 
been made to explore the possibility that the phenomena have been 
produced by a person in a state of dissociation (hypothesis b). Con- 
versation with members of the family failed to provide information 
that would indicate that, prior to February 3, 1958, there had been 
any occurrence involving any member of the family likely to have been 
a manifestation of a dissociated state. Brief and fairly casual observa- 
tion seemed to indicate that each person in the household was well- 
oriented and without evident symptoms of dissociation. However, as 


indicated, a serious investigation of this hypothesis has apparently 
not been made. 


The hypotheses that appear to have gained widest acceptance and 
which would seem on the basis of the writer’s limited observations to 
have most substance are those that suggest that the phenomena are 
either a product of intentional conscious human action of a non-para- 
psychological nature (hypothesis c) or are manifestations of some 
kind of psi function (hypothesis d). Before attempting a highly tenta- 


tive appraisal of these two hypotheses, certain problem areas should 
be identified. 


(1) The substantiation of a psi explanation of spontaneous 
phenomena seems almost always to be dependent upon the reports 
of “witnesses.” Often the authenticity of the phenomena is accepted 
because the events are described in consistent fashion by two or 
more observers or by the same observer on two or more occasions. 
Actually, when consistency of report is obtained, only one of the 
essential requirements for the establishment of authenticity has 
been met, that of the reliability of report. By establishing reliability 
of report, we do not necessarily provide the second essential re- 
quirement, that of validity of observation and report. That is to say, 
consistency of report is not the same as, and does not necessarily 
indicate that, the reports are accurate descriptions of actual occur- 
rences. In these situations, reliability seems to be relatively easy 
to establish, validity much more difficult. 


(2) The second obstacle to the validation of the psi explanation 
is largely a product of our ignorance concerning the characteristics 
of spontaneous psi phenomena. Knowledge is lacking which would 
make possible the formulation of reasonably definite specifications 
or criteria for the establishment of the psi hypothesis. Rather, sup- 
port of the psi hypothesis in spontaneous material comes largely 
through success in eliminating competing explanations. This ap- 
proach, being essentially negative, is cumbersome and circuitous. It 
is somewhat analogous to the case of a chemist who, in attempting 
to identify a particular element, must first test for all other elements 
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seriatim before successfully identifying the sought-after element. 
The hope is that through further investigation and research it will 
eventually be possible to establish positive criteria for the recogni- 
tion of psi phenomena in spontaneous cases. 


To recapitulate, in considering the Seaford incidents it is necessary 
to keep in mind the limitations just indicated, to wit: a reliable re- 
port is not necessarily valid, and a negative approach to the estab- 
lishment of an hypothesis requires the conclusive elimination of all 
alternative hypotheses. 


But what of hypotheses (c) and (d)? It is the writer’s view that 
with the cessation of the phenomena there is small chance of arriving 
at a definitive answer. However, with the reservations described above 
kept in mind, it is possible to outline some of the questions to which 
adequate answers might provide insight into the possibility that the 
hoax hypothesis can be rejected. Thus: 

(a) Was there opportunity for the commission of these acts by 

a member of the family without detection ? 

(b) Was there the capacity to commit such acts under the con- 
ditions that prevailed? 

(c) Was there adequate motivation for the production of such 
phenomena? 


Several observers seem to have concluded that the most likely 
candidate for involvement, either in a parapsychological or in a non- 
parapsychological way, was Jimmy Herrmann, aged 12. Apparently 
such a conclusion is based largely upon what is conceived of as Jimmy’s 
greater opportunity for the performance of these acts (Jimmy was 
frequently reported as having been the person closest to the event). 
Such a conclusion, however, is dependent upon two unverified assump- 
tions: (1) That the reports of the events by the individuals involved 
are valid and/or (2) that psi manifestations are more likely to be 
produced at close range than at a distance. While recognizing the 
unsubstantiated nature of such assumptions, it is perhaps most parsi- 
monious for our discussion to attribute the incidents to Jimmy, 
whether normally or paranormally caused. What then of questions 


(a), (b), and (c) above? 


The reports place Jimmy reasonably close to most of the occur- 
rences. Mrs. Herrmann, however, cited one event which took place 
while her husband was absent from the house. One evening, after 
several incidents had occurred in a brief span of time, she had phoned 
Detective Tozzi and then called the children, Jimmy and Lucille, 13, 
together in the dining room and had, she says, observed them at all 
times during the critical period; and yet a statue had “flown” from 
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an end table in the living room, striking a bookcase some eight feet 
away. Mrs. Herrmann also indicated that the earliest events in the 
series, the breakage of an ornamental boat of Jimmy’s and the spillage 
of a bottle of “holy” water, apparently occurred while she was out 
shopping and the children were at school. One particularly striking 
incident was described by both Jimmy and his father, who report that 
they simultaneously observed two bottles slide or “jump” at right 
angles to each other from a sizable formica-covered shelf in the bath- 
room. When this event occurred, Jimmy was said to have been brush- 
ing his teeth while his father was standing in the bathroom doorway 
talking to him. This appears to be the only event in which it is claimed 


that at least two people simultaneously witnessed objects actually in 
motion. 


The question of capacity has a certain logical relationship to oppor- 
tunity. In these events capacity has two parameters, speed of move- 
ment and strength. A number of incidents are described in which the 
question has been one of Jimmy’s ability to produce an event in a 
non-parapsychological way and then to be in a position which would 
seem to render his direct participation impossible. One such event 
appears to have occurred when a heavy piece of furniture was up- 
ended in his room. Upon entering immediately, his parents report 
finding Jimmy sitting up in his bed, partially covered. 


The question of sufficient strength is raised in those incidents in 
which a reasonably heavy chest of drawers and a heavy wrought-iron 
bookcase were found upended at some distance from their usual 
locations. Whether these effects could have been produced without 
a revealing preliminary noise is a moot and apparently untested point. 


The question of whether there was appropriate motivation to pro- 
duce a hoax is perhaps the most difficult item of all with which to 
deal. Jimmy is described by his parents as a good son who is obedient 
and takes pride in his own and his family’s possessions. It is per- 
haps worth noting also that religious activity appears to be stressed 
in the household. Further, there is some indication that the children 
are perhaps somewhat more instantly obedient than is usual and that 
they appear to respect the authority of the parents more than is 
perhaps typical. Observations on these matters were made under very 
artificial conditions, but appear to have some substantiation by the 
comments of the parents. Whether these considerations would contra- 
indicate the normal involvement of the children, as the parents appear 
to believe, or whether they, as some outsiders have concluded, appear 
to provide a basis for favorable motivation for a hoax seems largely 
a matter of opinion. 
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Gardner Murphy once likened spontaneous psi incidents to earth- 
quakes.? His point was that, although the earthquake is “spontaneous” 
and unanticipated, a later study of the affected area will lead to an 
increase in knowledge concerning the nature of the phenomenon. In 
the same way, he suggests, a study of spontaneous psi phenomena 
will tell us something about the nature of psi. For his purpose, the 
analogy Dr. Murphy employed was valuable. However, it is evident 
that in at least one important way the analogy is imperfect. Enough 
is known about earthquakes so that there is rarely a question of their 
occurrence or non-occurrence. The same cannot, however, be claimed 
for psi phenomena of the spontaneous variety. The events at Seaford, 
although providing an opportunity for an almost “on the spot” in- 
vestigation, do not seem to provide the basis for a clear-cut decision 
regarding the presence or absence of parapsychological manifestation. 
Department of Psychology 
City College 
New York 


2“The Importance of Spontaneous Cases,” JourNAL A.S.P.R., July, 1953. 





Essay Contest 


In Honor oF WILLIAM JAMES 


The American Society for Psychical Research is offering prizes for 
essays on the topic of paranormal mental phenomena and their rela- 
tionship to the problem of survival of the human personality after 
bodily death. This competition is being held in honor of William 
James, who was not only a great leader of psychical research, but a 
thinker and writer too on several aspects of the subject including the 
problem of human survival, in which he expressed a “keen” interest. 
Certain of his remarks delivered in the course of his Ingersoll Lecture 
on Human Immortality! are, with slight adaptation, quite appropriate 
to prospective entrants to this essay competition : 

“These lectures,” he said, “must remedy each other, so that out 
of the series there shall emerge a collective literature worthy of the 
importance of the theme. This unquestionably was what the founder 
had in mind. He wished the subject to be turned over in all possible 
aspects, so that at last results might ponderate harmoniously in the 
true direction . . . Theologians of every creed, metaphysicians, 
anthropologists, and psychologists must alternate with biologists 
and physicists and psychical researchers — even with mathema- 
ticians. If any one of them presents a grain of truth, seen from his 
point of view, that will remain and accrete with truths brought by 
the others, his will have been a good appointment.” 


There will be three awards: a first prize of $300, a second prize of 
$200, and a third prize of $100. (The judges, however, reserve the 
right to withhold any, or all, prizes if in their opinion the entries 
fail to reach a minimum standard of merit.) The subject of the essay 
may present an original idea, supported by research and interpreta- 
tion of the data; it may be concerned with criticism of interpretations 
of recent research reports, or it may be an attempt to state problems 
and methods concerning future research which could throw light on 
the areas of psychical research from which the claims for evidence on 
survival originate. Entrants, however, are free to choose their own 
subject within the area of mental phenomena. The award of a prize is 


not contingent upon whether the essayist argues for or against 
survival. 


The maximum length of an essay submitted should not exceed 
10,000 words. A contestant may submit his essay at any time within 


1 William James, Human Immortality: Two Supposed Objections to the 


Doctrine, Houghton, Mifflin and Company, Boston, 1898; Dover Publications, 
Inc., New York, 1956. 
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twelve months after notice of the contest has been published in the 
JourNAL. Entrants should not identify themselves on the manuscript, 
but must use a pseudonym and attach their actual name and address 
in a separate sealed envelope. Manuscripts (double-spaced and written 
on one side of the paper only), together with two copies, should be 
sent to the Society in care of Mrs. L. A. Dale, who will code them 
and forward them to the judges. Manuscripts will not be returned. 


The Society reserves the right to publish in the JouRNAL or 
Proceedings any essay receiving an award or any portion of a manu- 
script. The Society would, however, permit subsequent publication 
elsewhere on condition that it is given due acknowledgement and that 
the article is printed without change. 


In the last decade or so a dozen or more papers have appeared in 
S.P.R. Proceedings, the Journal of Parapsychology, and in this 
JouRNAL, which deal in whole or in part with the various aspects of 
the survival problem. These articles are readily available and a partial 
list of them, with sources, is appended. Candidates not already familiar 
with them are advised to read them in order to be conversant with 
the best current thought on the survival problem, pro and con. 


The Panel of Judges is composed of the following : 


Mrs. E. W. Allison 
Mr. J. Fraser Nicol 
Dr. Karlis Osis 


Suggested Reading List 


Proceedings of the Society for Psychtcal Research (London) : 


“A Test of Survival,” R. H. Thouless, Vol. 48, 1946-1949, pp. 253- 
263, and “Additional Note on a Test of Survival,” ibid., pp. 342-343. 


“Immanuel Kant and Psychical Research,” C. D. Broad, Vol. 49, 
1949-1952, pp. 79-104. 


“Survival and the Idea of ‘Another World,’”” H. H. Price, Vol. 50, 
1953-1956, pp. 1-25. 


“Psychical Research—A Lifelong Interest,” F. J. M. Stratton, Vol. 
50, 1953-1956, pp. 135-152. 


Journal of Parapsychology: 


“Psychical Research Past and Present,” R. H. Thouless, Vol. 17, 
1953, pp. 6-23. (The Eleventh Frederic W. H. Myers Memorial 
Lecture, delivered on June 4, 1952, to the Society for Psychical Re- 
search in London and reprinted by permission of the Society.) 
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“James Hervey Hyslop—Pioneer,” H. Addington Bruce, Vol. 20, 
1956, pp. 44-52. 

“Research on Spirit Survival Re-examined,” J. B. Rhine, Vol. 20, 
1956, pp. 121-131. 


“A Half-Century of Psychical Research,” C. D. Broad, Vol. 20, 1956, 
pp. 209-228. 


Journal of the American Society for Psychical Research: 


“Three Papers on the Survival Problem,” Gardner Murphy. (1) An 
Outline of Survival Evidence, (2) Difficulties Confronting the Sur- 
vival Hypothesis, and (3) Field Theory and Survival. Reprinted in 
pamphlet form from articles appearing in the January, July, and 
October, 1945, issues of the JouRNAL. 


“The Question of Spirit Survival,” J. B. Rhine, Vol. 43, 1949, pp. 43- 
58. 


“James H. Hyslop: His Contribution to Psychical Research,” George 
H. Hyslop, M.D., Vol. 44, 1950, pp. 129-137. 


“Paranormal Phenomena, Nature, and Man,” C. J. Ducasse, Vol. 45, 
1951, pp. 129-148. 


“Some Questions concerning Psychical Phenomena,” C. J. Ducasse, 
Vol. 48, 1954, pp. 3-20. 


“Proof in Psychical Research,” Brand Blanshard, Vol. 51, 1957, pp. 
3-24. 


“Triumphs and Defeats in the Study of Mediumship,” Gardner 
Murphy, Vol. 51, 1957, pp. 125-135. 


Reprints of this Announcement may be obtained upon request from: 


The American Society for Psychical Research 
880 Fifth Avenue 
New York 21, N. Y. 





Reviews 


PARAPSYCHOLOGY: Frontier Science of the Mind. By J. B. 
Rhine and J. G. Pratt. With 10 illustrations and 8 Tables. Refer- 
ences and suggested reading lists. Chronology, Glossary, Name and 
Subject Indices. Pp. IX+220. Charles C. Thomas, Springfield, 
Ill., 1957. $4.75. 


This book is probably the fastest means for an outsider to gain the 
working familiarity with the terms, concepts, and methods that are 
necessary for the serious study of parapsychology. It is fitting that 
this first textbook in the field of parapsychology should have been 
written by the two most productive American parapsychologists. Their 
book is unique and needed, and—considering the difficulties of the 
task—well done. The work divides into two parts, “Present Knowl- 
edge” and “Testing Techniques.” These will be separately described. 


In the first part, the first chapter raises problems of definition and 
interpretation which will give the professional scientist from other 
areas some difficulty. It would be unfortunate if these problems were 
allowed to obscure the excellence of the work in its other aspects. 


“What, then, identifies a psychical phenomenon as parapsychical ? 
It is an occurrence that has been shown by experimental investigation 
to be unexplainable wholly in terms of physical principles. It is, in 
fact, the manifestly nonphysical character of parapsychical phenomena 
that for the present constitutes their only general identifying feature 
and marks them off from the rest of general psychology” (p. 6). 


The only uncertainty apparent in this definition lies in the word 
“physical.” This word and its opposite “nonphysical” appear through- 
out Part I of the book, and it is not always clear as to the meaning 


intended. 


Some help is found on the next page: “This definition of para- 
psychology, while sharp enough for practical purposes, is naturally 
limited to the present stage of knowledge, as indeed all terminologies 
must be. It is strictly the parapsychology of today, the physics of 
today, and the psychology of today that must be dealt with in the 
working concepts of the times” (p. 7). 


One infers that “nonphysical” is being defined as applying to any 
phenomenon which is not understandable in terms of the concepts in 
current use by physicists. This inference is strengthened a page later. 
“The one fundamental difference that is most obvious [between 
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sensorimotor and psi relations] is that in his sensorimotor relations 
with the objective environment the subject relies upon energies that 
have been already identified and to a large extent understood by 
physicists” (p. 8). 


If this is the down-to-earth definition of “physical” which the 
authors intend, then it is puzzling to find a few pages later: “The dis- 
covery in man of properties not attributable to physical law gives to 
the theory and philosophy of human relations a distinctly anti-material- 
istic quality that is revolutionary and far-reaching [for] religion . 
for ethics . .. for medicine, psychotherapy, and education ...” (p. 11). 


If “physical” means no more than what has been so far stated in 
the book, then upon its discovery in 1896, radioactivity would also have 
been “nonphysical” by definition, and if radioactivity had been pri- 
marily a characteristic of man, it could presumably have been argued 
that its discovery “gives to the theory and philosophy of human 
relations a distinctly anti-materialistic quality, etc.” 


Evidently something more is intended by the present authors. The 
above quotations from page 8 refer to “energy.” Will this lead to a 
clarification? Going back to page 6, one finds that “If there should 
be no transfer of physical energy [in ESP], . . . the experience would 
be parapsychical.” Referring to psychokinesis, the authors say “the 
direct influence of human volition on a moving object without the 
use of any kind of physical energy to achieve the effect would con- 
stitute a phenomenon for parapsychological study.” 


Unfortunately for this possibility of definition, physics has never 
hesitated to postulate and adopt for its own a new form of energy 
whenever this has seemed necessary for the validation of the “law” 
of conservation of energy (H. Poincaré, Science and Hypothesis). 
Since psi involves an interaction with matter (in the brain or else- 
where), presumably there will be found a deficit in known energies, 
however small, which will lead the physicist to postulate a psychic 
energy as soon as the problem seems to him theoretically compelling. 


The authors correctly anticipate in Chapter 4 the need for a psychic 
energy, and go on to say why they would regard it as nonphysical. 
“The only unique feature of this psychical energy lies in the fact 
that it functions without any restrictive relation (yet known) to 
space-time-mass criteria. But that is only to say again that such 
energy is not physical, since the space-time-mass criteria are the 
defining concepts of that field” (p. 74). 


There are two aspects of this quotation that need consideration. Is 
the absence of “space-time-mass criteria” a suitable basis for defining 
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‘“nonphysical” and if so, is it reasonable to prove the nonphysicality of 
psi by the device of inserting “yet known” into the definition? 


The latter question is of considerable logical interest, and the 
empiricist may do well to curb his impatience. The converse question 
“Was the electron ‘real’ before it was discovered?” is a puzzling one 
in the description of reality. 


A more obvious weakness of “yet known” as a defining device lies 
in the sparseness of our knowledge about psi—in its psychological as 
well as its physical aspects. In this reviewer’s opinion, we are not yet 
in a position to draw conclusions from negative findings. 


But suppose we were able to produce psi effects upon demand but 
still could discover no functional relations involving space, time, and 
mass. Would this be evidence of nonphysicality? Leaving aside the 
feature that we must assume matter interactions at some point in the 
causal chain and must make our observations im space-time, the 


experience of the physicist does not support so simple a dichotomy of 
phenomena. 


The light from a lamp which blackens a photographic film does not 
“travel” through the intervening space in the ordinary sense of the 
word (P. W. Bridgman, The Logic of Modern Physics, 1927). More 
specifically, when a light source is screened from photographic emul- 
sion by an opaque plate with two small holes, the light which darkens 
a particular grain of the emulsion cannot be said to have passed 
through one hole, the other, both, or neither (although the pattern 
of darkening was admittedly determined by the holes conjointly). 
The word “travel” is inappropriate in the description of the propaga- 
tion of light and we have in the language of experience, no word that 
is better. 


Thus, the phenomena of physics are now recognized to be tran- 
scendental. They cannot be encompassed by our intuitive constructs 
of space, time, and matter—and neither, it appears, can psi. 


The authors use nonphysicality as the basis for philosophic inter- 
pretations. Are they justified in saying “The case for psi is logically 
an experimental refutation of the mechanistic philosophy of nature 
that has become well nigh universal today in all the sciences” (p. 75)? 


Scientists from other fields may reject this statement, but interest- 
ingly enough they will do so for differing and perhaps mutually 
incompatible reasons. Some will deny that psi has been shown to be 
nonmechanistic ; others, better informed, will deny that “a mechanistic 
philosophy is well nigh universal in the sciences.” 
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The apparent inconsistency of these views can be understood from 
the maxim that the physics of one generation supports the philosophy 
of the next. Physics abandoned mechanism a generation ago 
(Margenau, The Nature of Physical Reality, 1950), but mechanism is 
still rampant in the physical thinking of other sciences. 


Part I of this book is open to other criticisms of a less recondite 
nature. It is well that as a textbook it discusses in detail (Chapter 2) 
matters of scientific method which are rarely taught to college students 
and often not appreciated by research scientists. A division of the 
research process into “exploration” and “verification” is appropriate 
for those areas of science, or stages of knowledge, which are not yet 
self-validating through easy repeatability and comprehensive theory. 
This is truly the case in parapsychology. But the pedagogical value 
of the presentation might have been enhanced by disclaiming at the 
outset any universality for the description. 


Chapters 3 through 6 recount the state of our knowledge in para- 
psychology. Most of the relationships described in these chapters 
are probably true, but in this reviewer’s opinion the available evidence 
is weak in quantity and quality. The case for ESP as an anomalous 
transfer of information under certain general classes of conditions is 
established, but beyond that there are very few statements that can 
be made with certainty. The authors know this and the fact of the 
contingency and the tentativeness of the findings is woven into the 
text in a variety of ways. Nevertheless, the net impression which is 
likely to be conveyed to the reader is one of confidence that we know 
much and optimism that we shall soon know more. Perhaps this 
should be excused on the grounds that factually unwarranted hope 
is necessary for the progress of any embryo science. 


Part II of the book is most important but calls for little comment. 


Here the authors speak as the experimental experts which they are 
acknowledged to be. 


No one should attempt research in this field without reading 
chapter 7 (and chapter 5). And the methods of chapters 8 and 9 
will be helpful to those who wonder what a laboratory psi experiment 
is like and how to go about it. In this book the authors have created 
an indispensable guide-post for the further pursuit of knowledge in 
parapsychology. 


R. A. McConNELL 


Department of Biophysics 
University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 
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THE MEANING OF IMMORTALITY IN HUMAN EXPERI- 
ENCE. By William Ernest Hocking. Index. Pp. XVIII+263. 
Harper & Brothers, New York, 1957. $3.50. 


This book, Professor Hocking states, “is not a systematic treatise 
planned as a whole in advance. It has grown. Its main ingredients 
represent responses to occasions calling on me to summarize my 
views on human destiny as they then stood” (xiii). These occasions 
were the Ingersoll Lecture on Immortality, delivered at Harvard in 
1936, on “Meanings of Death’; the Hiram W. Thomas Lecture, 
“Meanings of Life,” at the University of Chicago in 1936; and the 
Foerster Lecture on Immortality, at the University of California in 
1942, entitled “The Relativity of Death.” 


The three lectures are published together in this book with the 
addition, between the first and second, of an Interlude, “A Sym- 
posium on the Meaning of Life’; and, between the second and third, 
of another Interlude, “Newer Perspectives of Cosmos and Destiny.” 
The sixth part of the book is an Epilogue, ““The Reach of Expexience.” 


In the Preface, Professor Hocking points out that although the 
idea of immortality affects the life of persons who harbor it, the 
idea is illegitimate “unless [it] has or can have an intelligible basis 
in the constitution of things.” What he undertakes in the book is 
therefore “an inquiry into the actual conditions under which alone the 
Idea of immortality could be legitimate.”” He does not attempt either 
to prove immortality or to disprove it, but only to shake us “out of 
sophistication about it . .. in the hope of arriving at a clearer total 
perception of what is significant and what is possible” in connection 
with it. 

The first result’ to which the book arrives is that critical examin- 
ation of the grounds on which survival is nowadays commonly re- 
garded as impossible shows that they do not in fact warrant this 
conclusion. This opens the way to Professor Hocking’s own view 
that survival is possible in the sense that survival is something that 
can be achieved and ought to be, though it is not necessarily 
achieved by everybody nor thrust upon anybody. One achieves it 
by making oneself an essentially creative self—one whose existing 
consists in acting. The empirical personality developed in the course 
of a life is significant only if and in so far as development of it has 
constituted an exercise in creativeness: “Our lives are an appren- 
ticeship in creativity.” Death is relative in the sense that what dies 
is the self in so far as created, but not the self in so far as creative. 


These few words will be enough to make evident to readers of this 
JOURNAL that what Professor Hocking’s book presents is a metaphysi- 
cal dissertation—penetrating, interesting, and often suggestive—but 
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that its argument is in no way based on such prima facie evidences 
of survival as psychical research has turned up. Reference to facts 
of this kind is made at only one place in the book, where two ex- 
periences of so-called “projection of the double” are related, though 
only by way of psychological aid in making survival tmaginable— 
the author prefacing the account of them by the explicit statement 
that the argument of the book does not depend on them (pp. 213-16). 


C. J. Ducasse 


Department of Philosophy 
Brown University 


Providence 12, Rhode Island 


THE THIRD EYE: The Autobiography of a Tibetan Lama. By 
T. Lobsang Rampa. Illustrated by Tessa Theobald. Pp. 256. 
Doubleday & Company, Inc., New York, 1957. $3.50. 


This book illustrates the seductive hazards awaiting those interested 
in psychical research. The publishers presented it as the autobiography 
of a Tibetan lama. Writing with clarity and apparent familiarity with 
the subjects he treats, the author easily sustains the reader’s interest 
as he narrates a series of exciting adventures. These include flying in 
giant man-holding kites and encounters with the “abominable snow- 
man.” Of special interest for those interested in psychical research 
are the author’s accounts of clairvoyance and particularly of its 
development (through a surgical operation) and use by him. He 
furnishes numerous instances of the exercise by himself of his “third 
eye.” Many other aspects of psychical research, such as reincarnation 
and astral travelling, he discusses casually, although not without 
sarcastic asides at the failure of Westerners to study and accept them 
further. 

The critical reader of the book would wish for some specific docu- 
mentation to support the author’s claims. The author felt no need to 
furnish these. Nevertheless, the book has a manner and an outward 
appearance of some plausibility. One could find oneself frustrated by 
the lack of evidence, but still believing the author could furnish this 
if he would. 

Unfortunately he cannot do so. For Tibetan scholars first dis- 
covered a number of serious errors in the author’s accounts of 
Tibetan people, costumes, and customs. He was, they said, especially 
uninformed and inaccurate about religious practices and training in 
Tibet. Then came the discovery that the author is in fact an English- 
man who has never left Great Britain, much less gone to Tibet or 
come from there. Thus exposed, the author claimed that his body was 
possessed by a Tibetan whose occupation left him with the memory 
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traces which he subsequently wrote down as this book. He insisted 
that he wrote what happened, although that it happened to someone 
other than himself. Possibly the author produced some or all of the 
book in the states of consciousness which frequently lead to auto- 
matic writing. But as he deceived us once in a matter of such impor- 
tance, how can we ever believe him again in the same connection? 

The author must be an extraordinary person anyway to have 
identified himself so much with Tibet. Yet we will believe him 
extraordinary in psychopathological disorder rather than parapsycho- 
logical skills. The publishers have now promised a sequel, Medical 
Lama, which purports to continue the author’s adventures after his 
supposed departure from Tibet. In this second volume they promise 
to include a full study of the author himself. 


The publication of this book raises questions about the publisher’s 
responsibility to the public. The publishers say they never knew the 
author personally, but dealt with him only through a literary agent. 
They had no reason to doubt his authenticity. But others did have 
and consultation with Tibetan scholars before publication should 
surely have been preferred to exposure by them afterward. More- 
over, on the dust jacket of the book appears a sketch of the author 
which bears such an extraordinary resemblance to a photograph of 
the real author (published after his exposure) that we can readily 
believe it to have been sketched from life or at least from a photo- 
graph. One important difference occurs between the sketch on the 
cover of the book and the photograph of the author. The sketch in- 
cludes a round spot (of a scar presumably) at the site of the supposed 
operation for opening “the third eye.” This spot is missing from the 
photograph of the author. Surely someone in the publisher’s office 
must have known of this adjustment. 


IAN Stevenson, M.D. 
University of Virginia 
Charlottesville, Virginia 





Obituaries 


Mrs. LAWRENCE JACOB 


We regret to record the death on June Ist, at an advanced age, 
of Mrs. Lawrence Jacob, at her home in New York. Mrs. Jacob 
was a member of the Board of Trustees of the Society for many years 
until her resignation from the Board in 1956. She had also served 
as a Vice-President of the Society. Her interest in psychical research, 
however, continued after she withdrew from more definite participa- 
tion in the Society’s affairs. Until shortly before her death she was 
in contact with Mrs. L. A. Dale, who kept her conversant with the 
Society’s current activities. 


COMMANDER EUGENE F. McDoNALpD 


Commander Eugene F. McDonald, founder and president of the 
Zenith Radio Corporation, died in Chicago on May 15th. His age 
was sixty-eight. In addition to his Zenith Corporation, Commander 
McDonald had other interests, among them psychical research. 


In 1938 a gift from Commander McDonald to the Boston Society 


for Psychic Research (amalgamated with the American Society for 
Psychical Research in 1941) made possible the appearance of 
Experimental Telepathy by René Warcollier, a French chemical 
engineer. The volume in English translation was edited and abridged 
by Dr. Gardner Murphy from Warcollier’s La Télépathie, articles 
in the Revue Métapsychique, and some previously unpublished studies 
carried out after 1935. 


In his Foreword to Experimental Telepathy Dr. Murphy wrote: 
“It should be expressly stated that the only point of contact between 
this volume and the Zenith Corporation is the personal interest of 
Commander McDonald in the present book. The appearance of the 
volume does not mean that the author, the translator, the editor, 
or the Boston Society have any connection with the Zenith Corpora- 
tion, or its telepathy program, nor that the Zenith Corporation 
assumes any responsibility for, or wishes to underwrite any of the 
opinions expressed in, the present work. The personal gratitude of 
the editor and the members of the Society to Commander McDonald 
is sincere and profound.” 


L.W.A 





HISTORY OF THE SOCIETY 


The First American Society for Psychical Research was formed in 1885, 
in consequence of a visit by Sir W. F. Barrett to this country, and Prof. Simon 
Newcomb became its President. In 1887 the Society invited a man of signal 
ability, Richard Hodgson, A.M., LL.D., sometime Lecturer in the University 
of Cambridge, to become its Executive Secretary, and he accepted. 


This organization later became a branch of the English Society under the 
very able guidance of Dr. Hodgson until his death in 1905. The American 
Society for Psychical Research was then re-established with James H. Hyslop, 


Ph.D., formerly Professor of Logic and Ethics in Columbia University, as its 
Secretary and Director. 


THE ENDOWMENT 


The American Society for Psychical Research, Inc., was originally incor- 
porated under the Laws of New York in 1904 under the name of American 
Institute for Scientific Research, for the purpose of carrying on and endowing 
investigation in the fields of psychical research and psychotherapeutics. It 
is supported by contributions from its members and a small endowment fund. 
The income of the Society pays only for the publications and office ex- 
penses, but does not enable the Society to carry on its scientific investigations. 
A much greater fund is required before this work can be carried forward with 
the initiative and energy which its importance deserves. 


The endowment funds are dedicated strictly to the uses set forth in the 
deed of gift and are under control of the Board of Trustees, the character and 
qualification of whom are safeguarded, as with other scientific institutions. 


Moneys and property dedicated by will or gift to the purposes of the 
American Society for Psychical Research, Inc., whether to the uses of 
psychical research or psychotherapeutics, are earnestly solicited. The form 
which such dedication should take when made by will is indicated in the 
following : 


“I give, devise and bequeath to the American Society for Psychical 
Research, Inc., a corporation organization under the laws of the State of New 
York, the sum of dollars (or if the bequest is real estate, or 
other specific items of property, these should be sufficiently described for 
identification), in trust for the corporate purposes of said Society.” 











